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THE 
SHOP DEVELOPMENTS GROUP 





O F ‘COMPANIES 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 


HAVE RECENTLY COMPLETED 
SHOPPING CENTRES 


IN 


CANTERBURY - BIRMINGHAM - RUGBY 
DONCASTER - BRISTOL - LIVERPOOL 
REIGATE PORTSMOUTH - EXETER 
HARLOW - LEICESTER - MANCHESTER 


Leased to 


F. W. WOOLWORTH, JOHN COLLIER, AUSTIN REED, BARRATTS, 
MAYPOLE, BENEFIT FOOTWEAR, WESTMINSTER BANK, KENDALLS, 
GAS BOARD, CHARLES HALL, DIRECT RAINCOAT CO, J. & F. STONE, 
BELLMANS, STEAD & SIMPSON, FREEMAN, HARDY & WILLIS, CHAIN 
LIBRARIES, RICHARD SHOPS, BROWN BROS. & TAYLOR, RADIO 
RENTALS, FLEMING REID, VOGUE, FOURBOYS, DEWHURST, SKETCHLEY 
DYERS, PEARKS DAIRIES, BARCLAYS BANK, LENNARDS, JOHN 
PERRING, ETC., ETC.~ 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN 


ACQUIRING, EITHER BY OUTRIGHT PURCHASE 
OR BY BUILDING LEASES, SITES CAPABLE OF 
SHOPPING CENTRE DEVELOPMENT 


Details to Managing Agents: 


S. I. KING & SONS, F.A.L. 
NEVILLE HOUSE, WATERLOO STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 
MIDland 7666/9 




















In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH It 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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_ “The fact must nevertheless be faced that the 
New Towns have failed . . . socially .. .” 
—¥. M. Richards in the “Architectural Review” 


4 HAVE 
the New Towns Failed ? 


@ “True we need more amenities. On the 
whole, however, Hemel Hempstead is a H 
great success, and I do not think I am ex- 
aggerating when I say that the majority of 
the inhabitants are busy, happy, contented, 
and settled. New Towns are proving a 
success and, perhaps more important of all, 
they are bringing happiness and content- 
ment to countless families.” 


—Lady Davidson, MP for Hemel Hempstead, in the 
House of Commons 
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@ “The New Town has brought a unity to the 


a. three original communities of the Borough 
they had never known before. The town is 
rapidly becoming a unified society.” 

—Alderman G. D. Hitchcock—The Mayor and Bviliff | 
if of Hemel Hempstead 
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HEMEL HEMPSTEAD NEW TOWN 
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MORE NEW OFFICES FOR HARLOW 


Construction will commence shortly on this new 20,000 square feet office 
building in the town centre. 


You can secure offices in this important and rapidly expanding regional 
centre, 


Population already 40,000 Target population 80,000 
Over 45,000 square feet of office space already let, and over 100 shops ‘and 


stores now trading. 


GENEROUS CAR PARKING 





Houses available to rent or to buy 
for staff moving from LONDON 











Purpose-built offices can also be designed to tenants’ requirements. 


FOR APPOINTMENT 


Write to: Or telephone: 
THE GENERAL MANAGER MR L, AUSTIN-CROWE 
HARLOW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION COMMERCIAL ESTATES OFFICER 


TERLINGS, HARLOW HARLOW 24292 
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New Towns: The Latest Figures 


THE STATISTICAL tables in this 
issue are derived (a) from estimates 
specially prepared for us by officers 
of the development corporations of 
progress to the end of 1957, and (4) 
from the official reports and accounts 
of the corporations to 31 March 
1957. The following figures for the 
year’s working are mostly arrived 
at by deducting from the totals in 
current statistical tables the totals in 
our tables of a year ago. 


Houses and Population 


In the calendar year 1957 about 
12,500 new dwellings were completed 
(see pages 22-5), as compared with 
about 13,000 in 1956. The population 
grew by about 45,000 (1956, about 
38,000). Altogether the fifteen new 
towns had housed by December 1957 
about 231,500 persons in 75,970 new 
dwellings, of which 63,800 have been 
built by the corporations. The eight 
London Ring towns have housed 
about 162,800. Since the start the 
population in the new towns has 


grown by an average of about 3:05 
persons a new dwelling. In the year 
to December 1957 the estimated in- 
crease was about 3°65 persons a new 
dwelling; this, of course includes the 
considerable natural increase of popu- 
lation in pre-1957 dwellings. (The 
overall average has increased in the 
year from about 2-93 to 3-05 persons 
a dwelling.) 


Sizes and Densities 


The standard of accommodation in 
the new towns is high by comparison 
with that in typical central redevelop- 
ment areas. But it is being affected by 
recent pressures for economy. In the 
completed schemes for the twelve 
towns in England and Wales at 31 
March 1957 there were 43,514 
dwellings (houses and flats) with an 
average of 4-249 habitable rooms. 
In the nine of these towns for which 
separate figures are given, there were 
27,815 houses with an average of 
4°472 rooms, and 2,847 flats with 
an average of 2-836 rooms. The site 











densities were: of houses 13-57 an 
acre with 60-68 rooms an acre; and 
of flats 26-67 an acre, with 75-62 
rooms an acre. 

The average local density of flats 
varied widely; from 23 an acre at 
Crawley and Stevenage, to 42 an acre 
at Bracknell, and 55 at Hatfield. 

The average density of houses also 
varied: from less than 10 an acre at 
Basildon, 11-7 at Crawley, and 12 
at Bracknell, to 16-6 an acre at 
Peterlee, 18} at Harlow, and 18% at 
Hatfield. (These averages are, of 
course, affected by the differing pro- 
portions of houses built for owner- 
occupation.) 

It should be mentioned that the 
corporations’ official accounts to 31 
March 1957 reveal what must have 
been an error in last year’s official 
figures for Hemel Hempstead, which 
led us to beliéve that this town’s 
houses had many more rooms than 
the general average. Its actual aver- 
age (for houses) is 4:68 rooms— 
exactly the same as at Harlow. But 
its flats in completed schemes had an 
average of 3-19 rooms, as compared 
with Harlow’s 2-81, Bracknell’s 2-14, 
and Basildon’s 1 -go. 

Harlow had the highest percentage 
of flats in these completed schemes: 
21 per cent; Corby had 15-2 per 
cent; and Hatfield 14 per cent; while 
Hemel Hempstead had 9-6 per cent; 
Basildon and Bracknell 7 per cent; 
Stevenage 6-4 per cent; Peterlee 4°5 
per cent; and Cwmbran 3 per cent. 
The overall average for completed 
schemes (in the nine towns referred 
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to) at 31 March 1957 was 11°6 per 
cent of flats. 

The trends, however, should be 
noted. In the schemes completed (in 
the same nine towns) in the year to 
March 1957 the houses had an 
average of 4-14 rooms (as compared 
with 4°57 in earlier schemes) at a 
density of 15:12 (as against 13-13) 
houses an acre. Flats had an average 
of 2-74 rooms (as against 2-87 
earlier), at 35°38 flats (as against 
24°44) an acre. 


Costs of Dwellings 


In the six towns (England and 
Wales) for which separate buildings 
costs are given the cost per house 
(4409 rooms) averaged £1,692, or 
£384 a room. The cost per flat (2-756 
rooms) averaged £1,616, or £586 a 
room. The average rental per house 
in this sample was £86 p.a. (33s. 1d. 
a week), and per flat £74 p.a. (28s. 6d. 
a week). 


Industry, Business, Schools 


In 1957 nearly 2 million square 
feet of new factory floor space was 
added, bringing the total to 298 new 
factories, with 10} million square 
feet, employing about 66,500 persons. 
A further 2 million square feet were 
under construction. 

New shops completed numbered 
1,113, as compared with 820 in 1956. 
Their floor-space rose from 989,000 
to 1,643,000 square feet. 

The number of school places com- 
pleted rose during the year by about 
11,300 to 55,250 in 118 new schools. 


Finance of the New Towns 


According to the round-figure esti- 
mates supplied to us by the corpora- 
tions, their capital expenditure dur- 
ing 1957 was about £36} million 
(1956, £32 million) of which housing 
represented about £15} million 





(1956, £22 million). Altogether they 
had invested about £195 million by 
31 December 1957. 

More exact and detailed figures up 
to 31 March 1957 are given in the 
published accounts to 31 March 
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1957;* of which a summary appears 
on pages 26-7. A study of this table 
enables the financial achievement of 
the new towns to be appreciated. 

Up to 31 March 1957 the fifteen 
corporations had received from the 
Ministries £171? million and had 
repaid £2 million; the outstanding 
advances being £169? million. They 
had spent £6 million on purchases of 
land, £5} million on existing build- 
ings, and £22} million on site works. 
New housing construction had cost 
them £100% million, new factories 
£13 million, and new shops and 
commercial buildings nearly £6 
million. ‘““General development”’ ac- 
counted for another £4 million. 
‘Ancillary undertakings’’ (main 
sewerage, water works, and main 
roads, of a character normally under- 
taken by local authorities or statutory 
bodies) had cost the corporations 
£14} million. The total of their 
permanent investment, including 
loans of £790,000 to other bodies, 
less nearly £3 million depreciation, 
amounted by 31 March 1957 to 
£1714 million. 

The accumulated deficiencies on 
the revenue accounts of the twelve 
new towns in England and Wales 
were £1,005,016. But in the year 
1956-7 six towns had revenue sur- 
pluses amounting to £159,210, and 
the other six deficiencies amount- 
ing to £123,404; so there was an 
overall revenue surplus of £35,806, 
as against an overall deficiency in 
1955-6 of £83,039. 

There were, however, at 31 March 
1957, accumulated deficiencies on 
the accounts for ancillary under- 
takings of £2,554,000, an increase of 
£720,000 on the previous year (as 
against £759,000 in 1955-6). Per 
contra, interest charged to the ac- 
counts on unfructified capital was 

* Reports of the Development Corporations, 


1957. H.M.S.O. (England and Wales, 16s. Gd. 
Scotland, 5s.). 
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estimated at $1,579,000. The net 
real accumulated ‘loss’? on these 
twelve towns (in about nine years) 
may thus be assessed at £1,980,000. 
(For the year under review it was 
about £332,000). 

The number of houses completed 
by the twelve corporations at 31 
March 1957 was about 55,000. The 
net “‘loss” over the whole nine years 
may thus be assessed at about £36 
per family housed—not including 
those housed by the local authorities. 
In the latest year the “‘loss’’ was 
about £29 per additional house built 
in that year. It is thus a diminishing 
figure. 

The importance of these results 
appears when the cost of the main 
alternative to new-town building— 
high density redevelopment—is con- 
sidered. Houses in new towns have 
been subsidized by the Government 
on the lower scales, amounting on 
the average to about £30~-35 a year. 
The Exchequer subsidy is now £24 
a year for sixty years, and there are 
no rate subsidies. On high flats in 
cities the Exchequer subsidies are 
now £60 a year and over, per sixty 
years, to which local authorities 
sometimes have to add as much 
again; and there is no prospect of a 
diminution of these losses. It is odd 
that the idea still persists that the new 
towns are costly to the nation. 

The new towns of East Kilbride 
and Glenrothes had on 31 March 
1957 total accumulated deficiencies 
of £930,000 on revenue accounts, an 
increase of £402,000 on the previous 
year. But they had _ insignificant 
deficiencies on ancillary undertak- 
ings. Interest on unfructified capital 
was estimated at £232,000. The net 
“‘loss’”” on about 6,300 houses com- 
pleted to March 1957 was therefore 
about £110 a family housed. Differ- 
ent subsidy scales and incidences of 
local rates preclude an exact com- 
parison with towns in England. 
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NEW TOWNS AND THE VISUAL ARTS 


times that the new towns, excit- 

ing material achievements that 
they are, should be virtually devoid 
of works of sculpture and painting. In 
times past, achievements with such 
close architectural associations would 
have been celebrated through the 
arts. That these so far have not, 
however, is probably not due to the 
divorce of the artist from the masses— 
which is no new, and possibly no 
bad, thing. 

Neither does it follow, conversely, 
that the great concept of techno- 
logical imagination which the new 
towns exemplify should be conducive 
to a fusion of the arts with itself—for 


r SEEMS a sad reflection on our 


by MAURICE ASH 


these in fact spring from a different 
matrix (at least, outside of Russia 
they do): from the abiding mystery 
of our personal existence. The new 
towns are typical creations of our im- 
personal times. If, as well may be, 
they are symbols of an Age, say, of 
Enlightened Bureaucracy, in which 
the wanton creation of ugliness will 
not be tolerated, it would never- 
theless be unrealistic to expect their 
makers to set much store by the 
arts. 


Unifying Power of the Arts 


Yet it may not therefore be true 
that the arts would evoke no response 
in the new towns, were they once 


Family Group by Henry Moore at Barclay Secondary Modern School, Stevenage. 
Peter Pit 
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Two bronze statues by the late Percy Portsmouth erected by the Harlow Art Trust in Harlow. 





Left: Boy with a Dolphin. Right: Boy eating Apple. 


manifested there. Rather, in an en- 
vironment of ever greater specializa- 
tion and individuation, they might 
be found greatly to help to meet a 
deepening need for integration. 
Open-air sculpture, in particular, 
could fulfil this role, unifying archi- 
tectural features (as in a remarkable 
way it can), the society that comes to 
possess it, and the persons who regard 
it. Such a unifying force could have 
a peculiar impact in the new towns. 
Moreover, the present existence in 
this country of a rising school of 
sculptors, with already an_ inter- 
national reputation, presents an un- 
exampled opportunity. Could this 
opportunity be taken, we might 
witness a new conjunction of the arts 
and the humanities. 


The Efforts So Far Made 


How might this come about ? Only, 
it would seem, in one of two ways. 
Either through the passionate con- 
viction of the responsible Minister, or 
through the initiative and sacrifice of 


private individuals. For, in any case, 
the bureaucracy is powerless and un- 
concerned. The efforts, so far, of the 
individuals within the bureaucracy 
are brave but pathetic in proportion 
to what exists to be celebrated. 
Aycliffe, Hemel Hempstead, and 
Bracknell each have a set of bas- 
reliefs—seldom the most effective 
form of sculpture, but presumably the 
best of disguises for passing the cold 
eye of the Treasury. Stevenage is 
commissioning a sculpture for its 
town centre. Glenrothes, Corby, 
Peterlee, Basildon, Bracknell, Hemel 
Hempstead, Stevenage, and Cwm- 
bran all have art societies, which 
the corporations are able to help in 
various ways, such as by loans of 
premises. Various education authori- 
ties, particularly in Hertfordshire, 
and to a lesser degree the churches, 
have patronized the arts in the new 
towns. But only in two towns, Har- 
low and Welwyn, has a constructive 
effort been made to meet the oppor- 
tunity. 














The Sheep Shearer, a bronze by Ralph 
Brown, erected near Ladyshot Tenants’ 
Common Room, Harlow. 


The Arts Trust at Harlow 


In Harlow a trust has been in 
existence for some three or four years 


The Donkey, a statue in bronze by Willie Soukop, situated at Pitman’s Field. Commissioned 
by the Harlow Arts Trust. 
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now, which was established with the 
idea of creating, as it were, a living 
museum in the town: that is, of fur- 
nishing the town with open-air sculp- 
ture for public enjoyment. The trust 
has representatives on it from both 
the corporation and the UDC and 
is headed by Sir Philip Hendy, 
Director of the National Gallery. Its 
funds come from private and charit- 
able donations, It both commissions 
new works and purchases old. (The 
average cost of such works is about 
£500, with an immense variation 
between the cheapest and the most 
expensive. ) 

So far, it owns thirteen pieces of 
sculpture, though not all are yet in 
position. Amongst these is the 
“Family Group” carving by Henry 
Moore, a major work, sited largely 
at the sculptor’s request in park-like 
rather than architectural surround- 
ings, and likely to become a place 
of pilgrimage for future generations. 
Other contemporary works are by 
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John Chear 


Bronze by Kathleen Scott on the Campus, Welwyn Garden City. 


MacWilliam, Ralph Brown, Soukop, 
Vogel, and Barbara Hepworth, whilst 
further commissions are under con- 
sideration with Brown (again), Eliza- 
beth Frink, and Dalwood. Brown’s 
new commission, a life-size depiction 
of meat-porters heaving the carcase 
of an ox, promises to be another major 
work. It is planned, together with 
MacWilliam’s fine “Portrait Figure”’ 
(actually of Elizabeth Frink) and a 
work by Sally Doig, for the market 
square, which may yet bid to emulate 
Florence’s Piazza della Signoria. 
The trust knows no certainty that 
it will in any sense be able to complete 
its work. It is sobering to think that 
for £10,000, say, a town might be 
given a minimum of such furnishing 
and yet that the sources from which 
even such funds might come are all 
but dried up today. It may never- 
theless be hazarded that the effort 
involved will be proportionately 


rewarding. At least, there is no evi- 
dence from other countries that 
lavish public patronage of the arts 
is itself productive of worth-while 
artistic work. These things come 
about in more subtle ways. However, 
it would be nice to think of someone 
benefiting the new towns generally 
in this way. 

Welwyn is approaching the matter 
in rather a different manner—though 
it too owns two pieces of sculpture, 
given to the town in the old days of 
Welwyn Garden City Limited, and 
has a long-established art club with 
many professional as well as amateur 
members. At Digswell House, a large 
old mansion within the town, an 
art community is being established, 
again under the aegis ofa trust, which 
rents the house from the corporation. 
At present, five or six artists (all 
sculptors) are in residence, but it is 
hoped eventually to more than double 
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Sculpture panels at Hemel Hempstead (above) and Bracknell (below). 


this. Though they live and work in 
the same building, they have separate 
accommodation for themselves and 
their families. The concept never- 
theless is one of a community as an 
artistic nucleus to the community at 
large: of art as something immanent 
in society and in which society is 
itself immanent. It is hoped that the 
community and the town will partici- 
pate in each other’s activities. The 
emphasis here is as much on the 
artists as on their end-products. It 


is a brave plan and its development 
—it is not yet a year old—will be 
watched with sympathy and interest. 


The variations on the means of 


meeting the opportunity that exists 
are surely not exhausted and it will be 


interesting to watch the initiatives of 


the other new towns over the next 
few years. 





NEW TOWN PHOTOGRAPHS 
The copyright of photographs in this issue belongs to 
the appropriate development corporation except in cases 
where the photograph ts credited to an individual photo- 
grapher. 
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SCOTLAND: 


YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


The idea of planned new towns is no novelty in Scotland, but there 
is a current revival of interest in it, which reflects an urgent need 


for better living conditions. 


“new” towns on a_ planned 

scale for more than two cen- 
turies, although some of the present- 
day critics try to mislead the general 
public into believing that planned, 
modern communities are only an out- 
crop of the second world war. There 
are at least 150 towns and villages 
with “newtown” as part of their 
name, and these are known in such 
ancient communities as Edinburgh, 
Ayr, Newton Stewart, Newton 
Grange, Newton Boswell, and New 
Lanark. They were planned and 
built north, south, east, and west and 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were promoted by royal 
dukes, aristocrats, and wealthy land- 
owners. 


Since HAS been building 


by SIR PATRICK DOLLAN 


Robert Owen and Russia 

New Lanark, built around a textile 
industry in 1784, still survives as a 
reminder that the royal families of 
Britain and Russia were interested in 
community projects as a means of 
providing a higher standard of living 
and employment for the disinherited, 
beggarly, and ragged thousands who 
tramped the hills and dales of Scot- 
land in search of bread and homes 
after the battle of Waterloo. 

The Duke of Kent, the father of 
Queen Victoria, patronized Robert 
Owen, the developer of New Lanark, 
and interested many of his friends in 
Owenite schemes. Those interested 
included the Tzar and the Grand 
Duke Nicholas of Russia; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and many 


Terrace housing, Quebec Drive, Westwood Neighbourhood, East Kilbride. Architect: F. C. 
Scott, Lr1BA, Chief Architect, East Kilbride Devélopment Corporation. 
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Auchmuty Secondary School, Glenrothes. Designed by Peter Tinto, Chief Architect and 


Planning Officer, Glenrothes Development Corporation, for the Fifeshire County Education 
Committee. 


royal relatives in European countries. 
History tells that the Grand Duke, 
who visited New Lanark, invited 
Robert Owen to bring 2 million of 
the “surplus” population of Great 
Britain to Russia to help in the build- 
ing of new towns and the planning 
and development of new industries. 
The invitation was declined, because 
Owen thought he had more planning 
and building to do in Scotland, and 
advised the Grand Duke to organize 
the Russians to build their own towns. 


New Lanark and Orbiston 


The Lanarkshire aristocrats 
brought the New Lanark scheme, 
which proved a great success finan- 
cially, to the attention of the House 
of Lords, where the churchmen of 
125 years ago discredited Owen’s 
ideas and enterprise because of his 
alleged lack of belief in orthodox 
Christianity, but local landowners 
and capitalists were so enthusiastic 
that they started a town at Orbiston 
where they assembled tramps and 





derelicts from the Highlands in the 
hope of equalling the success of New 
Lanark. Orbiston: was a miserable 
failure because of the lack of discipline 
and education among the workers and 
involved the promoters in tremendous 
financial losses. 

The Lanarkshire County Council 
have just completed a large village 
estate at Orbiston, between Bothwell 
and Bellshill, but most of the inhabi- 
tants are unaware of what took place 
on the site in the 1830s. New Lanark 
survived, and its textile mill and 
houses are even now occupied by a 
thriving population. Many foreign 
visitors go there thinking that New 
Lanark was the “‘first” of the new 
towns erected in Scotland. Lanark- 
shire has now many new villages, 
planned and built by the county 
council and burghs, who have re- 
placed the miners’ and steelworkers’ 
rows of single apartments with well- 
designed cottages and flats furnished 
with all the equipment essential for 
decent and family living. 
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Transforming Scotland 

Whereas new towns were only 
dreamed of by the few 150 years ago, 
they are now being discussed in al- 
most every “home” in Scotland. Once 
the most backward land in Europe, 
Scotland has progressed so much 
since 1920 that it has rehoused almost 
3 million adults and children in over 
700,000 healthy and pleasing habita- 
tions. This is a wonderful achieve- 
ment, bearing in mind that the 
Scottish landlords, industrialists, and 
workers used to believe that a single 
apartment was good enough to be the 
home of a working-class family, no 
matter how many members it con- 
tained. The writer can recall when 
families of eight to fourteen persons 
were forced to live in single-end or 
but-and-ben houses. How the Scot- 
tish workers survived in such an en- 
vironment is regarded by hygienic 
experts as a miracle. 

It is significant that over 13,000 
lives are now saved annually in Glas- 
gow compared with the mortality 
which prevailed before housing re- 
form began in 1890. I can recall when 
the municipal administration were 
condemned as “baby killers’, be- 
cause of the abnormal infantile mor- 
tality in overcrowded wards. Now 
they are complimented as “baby 
savers’, because they have built 
(under public and private ownership) 
110,000 cottages and up-to-date flats 
since 1920. Almost half a million 
Glasgow folk have been re-housed, 
but there are still over 140,000 fami- 
lies, almost 500,000 persons, con- 
demned to exist in single-end and 
but-and-ben habitations. 


Enthusiasm for New Towns 


That is why Glasgow municipal 
parties, irrespective of politics, who 
opposed new towns in 1946 are now 
unanimous in demanding more new 
towns and are promising the Govern- 
ment enthusiastic support to make 
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the Housing and Town Development 
Acta success by the expansion of exist- 
ing towns. This means that at least 
350,000 adults and children will re- 
quire to be removed from the city to 
new and existing towns, within the 
next fifteen to twenty years. Some 
50,000 to 60,000 of these folk will be 
provided for in East Kilbride and 
Glenrothes, but it will be a long and 
tedious process before the others are 
accommodated in existing towns, 
even if the maximum goodwill and 
energy are practiced by all concerned 
in transferring the existing popula- 
tion from such overcrowded areas 
as the Gorbals, Parkhead, Kingston, 
Cowcaddens, and Woodside. 

The obvious and quickest remedy 
is to build more new towns. Scotland 
needs at least another six in addition 
to Glenrothes, Cumbernauld, and 
East Kilbride; locattons for these can 
be found in Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, 
Lanarkshire, Perthshire, Dumfries- 
shire, and in the Highlands. It is en- 
couraging that almost twelve existing 
towns, as far apart as Campbeltown 
and Inverness, are willing to discuss 
with Glasgow the transfer of popula- 
tion and industry to what are de- 
scribed.as rural areas, but this will 
only help a few thousand persons at 
the most. 


Right Policy for Glasgow 

Glasgow has spent, it is estimated, 
almost £130 million on the building 
of houses in the city since 1920, but it 
would have been wiser and more 
economic if most of this capital had 
been expended on the creation of 
towns farther afield than the city 
boundaries. The new housing estates 
of Mosspark, Knightswood, Riddrie, 
Cranhill, Easterhouse, Drumchapel, 
Castlemilk, Carnwadric, and Pollok 
are small towns, or could have been 
made so, instead of municipal sub- 
urbs. The people who live in these 
housing estates are happier and 
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healthier than ever they have been 
and are better and more progressive 
citizens than when they dwelt in the 
congested areas, but most of them are 
now agreed it would have been wiser 
for themselves, the city, and the 
country if they had thought about 
building new towns in 1920 instead 
of in 1946. Glasgow workers have 
proved themselves very adaptable in 
East Kilbride, to which almost 3,000 
city families have removed, while as 
many more are on the waiting list as 
applicants for new town houses as 
soon as they can be erected. 


Prospect of Further New Towns 


Mr John S. Maclay, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, speaking at a 
planning conference in Dunoon on 
4 October, said in answer to a ques- 
tion by the writer that the Govern- 
ment did not preclude the planning 
of more new towns in Scotland from 
its housing programme. That ‘“‘pro- 
mise’’ was welcomed by the confer- 
ence, but it should be implemented 
as quickly as possible. M.P.s and 
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newspapers, irrespective of politics. 
want more new towns and the Gov 

ernment should give heed to their 
agitation without further delay. New 
towns will be more economical and 
expeditious in the re-housing of Glas- 
gow thousands than the expansion of 
existing communities. 


In the Eye of the World 


Soviet Russia seems to have got 
hold of this idea as well as the Scot- 
tish. Following in the footsteps of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, some five 
Soviet delegations have visited East 
Kilbride, including two missions 
composed entirely of architects, plan- 
ners, and builders. When I asked 
them why they selected East Kilbride 
for inspection they replied that Rus- 
sia had many grand buildings but 
had not been able to build as many 
houses for workers as they would have 
liked. They were planning to make 
up for lost time. Chief architects and 
planners from Italy and West Ger- 
many have told me the same thing. 
They regard Kilbride and other new 


Factory for Waterlow and Sons Ltd for printing Radio Times at College Milton Industrial 
Area, East Kilbride. Architect: F. C. Scott, trtea, Chief Architect, East Kilbride Develop- 


ment Corporation. 
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towns in Britain as remarkable ac- 
complishments which they should 
copy as speedily as possible. 


Don’t let us make the mistake of 


the politicians of 150 years ago who 
isolated New Lanark instead of build- 
ing in ali parts of Britain! If they had 
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followed the advice of Robert Owen, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, and the 
Duke of Kent, the British would now 
have the best-housed families in the 
world and would not be secondary 
in enterprise and energy to America, 
Russia, China, or any other country. 


AS SEEN BY A GERMAN PLANNER 


The following penetrating study of the British New Towns Policy 
was written by a member of the Generalsekretariat of the German 
Federation for Housing and Town and Country Planning after his 


fortnight’s stay in the London Region in September 1957. 


NE WOULD have to live in the 
O new towns to be able to state 
certainly if and how this 
unique social experiment has become 
a perfect success. Initial difficulties 
have been overcome; the new towns 
are of age. But their existence, their 
pulsating life, what do they teach us, 
in Western Germany and elsewhere ? 
A fortnight’s stay, and talks with 
the TCPA, the LCC, and the Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, and visits to Welwyn Garden 
City, Crawley, and Harlow could 
not give, in spite of intensive studies, 
sufficient answers to the above ques- 
tions. One can, however, try to 
“strike a balance”’, based on personal 
impressions and foreign judgement, 
on theoretical studies and visual ex- 
perience. It necessarily must be only 
an excerpt from the wealth of ideas 
a foreign visitor gets. 


The Unique Example of Britain 


The new towns idea began its 
triumphal course in England. Though 
there were solitary experiments in 
some other countries, it remains true 
that the conception of a broad policy 
of metropolitan. decongestion and 
dispersal of population and business 


by N. J. LENORT 


through the foundation of self-sup- 
porting new communities, still be- 
longs generally to the dream-wishes of 
planners. Quite differently in Eng- 
land! It is surprising that here all 
political bodies, social groups, and 
the proverbial “man in the street” 
too were convinced of the necessity 
and the urgency of the new towns 
policy. This conformity of conception 
did and does not exclude controver- 
sies on methods. 

The significance of the British 
example comes out when one con- 
siders the “fundamental scruples” 
that cause resistance to a new towns 
policy in other countries. This may 
be the most important lesson for a 
foreign visitor: personal liberty and 
a democratic constitution are com- 
patible with a policy correcting the 
defects of agglomerations that grew 
naturally, but have become an 
anachronism in our days. The new 
towns broke through the illusory 
cultural monopoly of the metropolis. 

Usually a social policy represents 
an assembly of many a separate 
measure, though there may be co- 
herent conceptions in single depart- 
ments. By contrast the British new 
towns policy seems to be a system of 
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overall social and economic planning 
enlisting the co-operation of all ad- 
ministrative bodies and encouraging 
private initiative as well. 


Successful Overall Planning 


The new method proceeded from 
the outstanding aim: in a systematic 
process, stone was fitted to stone to 
produce an edifice that embraces all 
functions of human life. Based upon 
exact knowledge of the rhythm of life 
in a community, all elements of the 
towns have been provided in func- 
tional co-ordination, with a view to 
individual and public welfare. There 
were no traditions to be continued. 
In the proper meaning of the word, 
the new towns grew against social 
ties to relatives and friends in London, 
against numerous human problems 
in wholly new surroundings, without 
the historically evolved town-con- 
sciousness which is usually taken up 
by a newcomer into old towns, just 
as he himself becomes assimilated and 
accepted by the existing community. 

Nevertheless British new towns 
policy has been successful in this aim 
too. It is impossible to assess the merits 
of the investors who granted the 
public funds, the merits of the plan- 
ners who created the logically built- 
up framework, or those of the citizens 
who made these towns vital or- 
ganisms. In this team-work the per- 
formances of the development cor- 
porations are outstanding. They pre- 
pared the soil, they realized some of 
that ancient dream-wish of town- 
planners and social reformers: the 
functionally organized community. 
They built towns with exemplary 
surroundings and housing conditions 
in a rich variety of patterns, with pro- 
perly separated industrial areas, with 
broad green spaces, with a network 
of roads and pathways corresponding 
to the requirements of traffic. Well- 
balanced neighbourhood-units arose, 
with attractive centres, reaching their 
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culmination in the town-centre, 
which makes us forget the temptations 
of the metropolis. 

Satisfied inhabitants and a power- 
ful dynamic in all the new towns are 
the results. Their attractions are so 
strong that many corporations are 
able to select those industrialists like- 
ly to contribute to a well-balanced 
economic and social structure, as free 
of crisis and unemployment as pos- 
sible. This possibility of ‘‘selective 
development”’ is an evident proof of 
maturity reached by the new towns. 


...- And Open Questions Too 


It is not by chance that there are 
controversies about the allowable 
limits of public aid for the new towns, 
and especially for additional insti- 
tutions for social and cultural work. 
Nobody easily changes his mind! But 
just this is necessary for satisfactory 
overall planning. Which additional 
facilities are to be subsidized ? Where 
are the limits of initial assistance ? 
Here economic questions are evident- 
ly leading to fundamental political 
decisions. The answers vary with the 
basic view of individual and social 
life. But they are the key of integral 
success. The scale and the level of 
institutional conditions for com- 
munity-spirit are strongly influencing 
the citizens’ readiness for co-opera- 
tion and responsibility. 

All may be spoiled by narrow- 
mindedness in financing these “‘social 
investments’’. That is another lesson 
to us, for no policy of new towns 
could avoid such decisions. These 
public aids reach a degree of effi- 
ciency that could never be attained 
by most other public expenses. It 
seems that the development corpora- 
tions should have more money and 
more freedom of action to perfect the 
“atmosphere” for real urban com- 
munities. 

The immanent dynamics of the 
new towns must raise the question of 
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the future control of their growth. 
The planned population figures will 
be reached generally and even sur- 
passed in the near future. It remains 
to be seen what solutions may be 
adopted by the corporations, which 
are dealing with the problem already. 
Even so, this special question is 
linked up with another: the future 
administration and ownership of the 
towns. The alternatives seem to be 
between local and State authorities. 
It is to be hoped that the develop- 
ment corporations will not be wholly 
cancelled out of the life of the towns. 
Perhaps they should be tied closer to 
the elected local bodies. Then the 
Ministry, or the Government as a 
whole, could sufficiently take care of 
the legitimate interests of the investor 
by agreements with the local authori- 
ties. On the other hand, a centralized 
administration of the new towns 
would not only show the well-known 
heaviness of decisions, but would also 
prolong the “‘exceptional position” of 
new towns without any reason. 


Some Conclusions 


It is a merit of Britain to have 
proved that measures to realize a 
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planned regional order of economic 
and social structure are neither steps 
towards “‘dictatorship”’, nor a luxury 
to be renounced. New towns policy 
is a suitable democratic means for 
regional dispersal as well as for creat- 
ing modern forms for sound urban 
life in the present mass-society. Such 
a policy seems to be inevitable, if the 
urgent problems of industrial coun- 
tries are to be solved at all. Measures 
for creating new towns and expand- 
ing existing towns are required. 
Wide horizons will be opened then. 
Only some are mentioned above. 


A Successful Experiment 


The initiators of British new towns 
may be proud of their successful 
experiment. And although the re- 
sults are not to be estimated in 
“cash”, it must be said that they did 
not have to be “‘bought”’ by wasteful 
expenditures. That is an additional 
and very important lesson to those, 
in Britain and in other countries, who 
still believe that all-round regional 
measures must be refused on so- 
called “‘economic”’ grounds. Britain 
had the courage to give an example— 
and found itself recompensed ! 


Corby Grammar School. Architect: A. N. Harris, rripA, County Architect, Northampton- 
shire County Council. 











HOME OWNERSHIP IN CRAWLEY 
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This note by the Chief Executive of the Crawley Development 
Corporation is of interest, in view of the value of house-ownership 


in providing a representative balance of occupational and income 


groups in a new town. 


by LIEUT.-COL. 


the corporation provided for both 

subsidized and _ non-subsidized 
houses and for ownership as well as 
renting. 

In residential areas, sites for non- 
subsidized housing were selected and 
set aside at the outline planning stage. 
These sites had not only to be suitable 
for the class of house but also so re- 
lated to the bulk of the corporation’s 
own land upon which it would build 


F ROM THE first stages of planning, 


Cc. A. C. TURNER, CBE, FRICS 


subsidized houses that the entity of 


the estate would not be prejudiced 
with freehold sales. 

The demand for home ownership 
cannot be expected to develop in the 
very early stages of a new town be- 
cause common sense dictates that 
potential owners will want to see 
something of the character and living 
conditions of the town before com- 
mitting themselves to investment. 

The corporation itself built a group 


Detached houses with adjoining garage built by independent contractors by arrangement 
with Crawley Development Corporation for sale freehold in Three Bridges Neighbourhood, 
Crawley. 
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of fifty to sixty three and four-bed- 
room detached and semi-detached 
houses with garages in its first resi- 
dential area, West Green, in 1951 and 
1952. These houses form a compact 
group in the northern part of the 
neighbourhood, yet closely inte- 
grated with the remainder of the 
housing. The first group were let on 
lease; some of the second group were 
similarly let and some sold, the prices 
ranging from £3,000 to £3,800 
freehold. 

Since 1953 the corporation has 
operated a policy of offering sites to 
national and local builders and pri- 
vate individuals for development in 
accordance with approved plans and 
specifications. 

Under these arrangements the cor- 
poration had up to 30 September 
1957 sold sites totalling 140 acres for 
1,457 dwellings, ranging from three- 
bedroom semi-detached houses of g10 
square feet without garage, but with 
space and entrance for it, at £1,895 


. freehold, to detached houses of up to 


four bedrooms with garage at £/4,000 
freehold. At 30 September 1957, 
1,023 of these houses had been com- 
pleted and occupied and the remain- 
der were mostly under construction 
and sold. 

In selling sites to builders the cor- 
poration determines the price which 
it must secure to cover the cost of land 
acquisition and site development 
with a small margin; it then sells to 
a builder who is prepared to offer for 
sale the type of house which the cor- 
poration wishes to see built, to work 
to an approved layout plan, design, 
and specification, and to sell at an 
approved price. Building society 
finance has been available through- 
out and it has been possible for pur- 
chasers to buy houses in the cheaper 
range for initial deposits of the order 
of £150 with repayments over twenty- 
five years. 

About 50 per cent of the houses 
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around £2,300 and under have been 
bought by weekly wage earners, many 
of them tenants of corporation sub- 
sidized houses. The majority have, 
of course, been Londoners. Although 
some purchasers have not had a job 
in the town at the time of purchase 
many have subsequently found local 
employment and thereby avoided the 
necessity for daily travel. 

In addition to the houses which the 
corporation has itself sold and the 
1,457 houses built or building on sites 
which it has sold, a further 396 houses 
have been or will be built in Crawley 
on sites not in its ownership, for which 
the planning authority, in consulta- 
tion with the corporation, has given 
planning consent. 

Thus, at 30 September when 8,750 
subsidized dwellings had been built, 
arrangements for home ownership 
covered some 1,860 dwellings. 

It is clear that the corporation’s 
policy has been a means of satisfying 
both the demand for home ownership 
by the weekly wage earner and by the 
professional and managerial section of 
the community. 





Retirement of General Duff 


A luncheon was given to Major 
General A. C. Duff, cB, oBE, mc, at 
St Ermins Hotel, London, SW1, on 
18 October, by the general managers 
of new towns upon his retirement as 
general manager of Stevenage De- 
velopment Corporation. 

Mr Vivian Williams, general 
manager of Peterlee and Aycliffe 
New Towns, in proposing the health 
of General Duff, spoke of the valuable 
advice which General Duff—one of 
the original general managers—had 
been able to give to more recently 
appointed general managers and con- 
gratulated him upon the state of near 
completion to which he had brought 
Stevenage. 
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Name 


Lonpon RING 


Basildon 


Bracknell 
Crawley 


Harlow 


Hatfield 


Hemel Hempstead 


Stevenage 


Welwyn 

OTHERS 
lorby 

Cwmbran 

Newton Aycliffe 

Peterlee 
ScorLaND 

East Kilbride 

Glenrothes 


Cumbernauld 


Total 


Corporation 


Appointed 


PROGRESS OF NEW TONS 


Designated 
Area (acres)* 





Original 


Population 


Proposed 


25,000(est.) 80,000° 








Feb. 1949 7:834 
Oct. 1949 1,860 5,142 
Feb. 1947 6,000 10,000 
May 1947 6,320 4,500 
June 1948 2,340 8,500 
Mar. 1947 5,910 21,200 
Dec. 1946 6,100 7,000 
June 1948 45317 18,500 
May 1950 2,677 15,700 
Nov. 1949 3,160 12,000 
July 1947 880 60 
Nov. 1948 2,350 93 
Aug. 1947 10,2501 2,400 
Oct. 1948 5730 1,100 
Feb. 1956 4,150 3,000 
69,878 1345195 








25,000 
55,000 


80,000 


25,000 


60,000 


60,000 


50,000 


40,000 
35,000° 
20,0001! 


30,000 


50,000 
32,000 


50,000 


At 


31 ‘Dec. 


1957 
(est.) 


44,000 


13,320 
43,000 


40,500 


17,150 


47,200 


28,000 


29,500 


29,000 
23,000 
0,200 


9,600 


20,200 
9,000 


3,000 


692,000 365,670 





Shop: 
No. N 
origi c 
tradi 31 





29 ’ 

{ 
8 2 
17 22 
20 
10 I 
3 20 

} 
14¢ 7 
5h 4 
Il 12 
15! 2 
nong 3 
q 2 
4 5 
j 3 
19 n 
1,632% 1,113 





? In some cases the area includes part of a green belt, not to be built on. 
* Expenditure by local authorities and private persons on housing not included; nor C.C. exfpitire on 
‘ Figures for previous years revised. 


® Under discussion. 
* Plus three shops in old Stevenage. 
“' This figure is lower than last years which included local authority expenditure on roads ag 
4,915 square feet in use as offices. 


12 


* Includes 400 pupils in a temporary school awaiting completion of technical college. 
} In some new towns the figure given is the number of “actual’’ pupils which at the present®someti 


5 Including technical a li,000 | 
r , 


§ Does not include two private schools. 


SSC 
ers. 'T' 


18 Tn use again as temporary Roman Catholic pritifithool. 
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TGNS TO DECEMBER 1957 





: Estimated Capital Expenditure* 
Shops Scheels by Development Corporation 












No. New Shops No. before New Schools — Under con- Housing since Total (inc. 
origi completed designation completed struction designation to housing) to 
trad 31 Dec. 1957 31 Dec. 1957 31 Dec. 1957 | 31 Dec. 1957 931 Dec. 1957 
(ap (est. (est.) (est. , 

(In bits: sq. ft of floor area) (In brackets: number of school places) t if £ 


33 (28,252) 6 (not avail- 8 (4,380) 4 (1,880) 13,516,000 19,627,000 
able) 


25 (26,428) 4 (1,260) 5 (1,720) 1 (450) 5,229,000 9,855,000 
225 (575,670) 8 (840)* 16 (9,530)*  75(4,480) 16,250,000 27,750,000 
206 (324,241) 5 (815) 12 (7,400) 3+ 3 extns 18,201,600 31,309,900 














(2,680) 
12 (9,593) | 4 (1,500) 6 (2,640) 1 (250) 3,850,000 5,600,000 
209 (257,100) It (3,520) 15-+extn 2 (560) 14,600,000. 23,300,000 
(5,660) ° 
14 707 (54,100) 4 (780) 15+1 extn 4 (1,880) 11,950,000 22,970,000 
(5,580) 
54 42 (59,360) 5°(2,040) 9 (3,360) 1 (500) 5,200,000 10,950,000 
11h, 124 (173,176) 7 (2,940) 9 (2,930) 1 (240) 4,300,000 5,500,000 
15 24 (14,439) 6 (2,269) 7 (3,060) 2 (880), 5,016,300 7;240,900 
non 38 (38,292) | none 3 (1,290) 2 (560) 4,810,500 6,324,200 
23 (15,998) none 4 (1,400) 3 (1,010) 4,550,000 6,600,000 
4 50 (36,600) 1 (400) 5 (3,780) none 10,469,100 13,582,400! 
32 (29,994)"} 1 (200) 4 (2,525) none 3,108,500 4,168,500 
I none 3 (515) none 1 (360) 50,000 269,700 
- 1,113 (1,643,243) | 65(17,079+)118(55,255) 32(15,730) | 121,101,000 195,047,600 : 
+ extns -+extns 








Source: Development Corporations 


1.C. exjfiitire on schools, etc.; nor private enterprise expenditure on factories, ete. 
cal colfii,000 pupils). * Including ex-LCC camp school used temporarily (560 places). 
“oc ssion. Area to be built up is 2,500 acres. 
‘rs. The relevant L.A. expenditure to date is £2,180,000. 
thool. 4 Proposed population has been doubled. 


roads 4 
lic pri 





presentBiometimes exceeds the number of places provided. 
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I 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 7 
Govt Repairs | Creditors || Balance || Land and Buildings | Houses 
Advances Funds ele. || Site Site Purchased'\ Built® 
(Less etc.” || Totals* Works* 
Repayments) ' I 
ie a oe ee ie SA i 8 i ean REE Weer Fe! 
£000 £000 £000 | £000 £000 £o00 | £000 
| 
Basildon 16,159 92 620 || 16,871 2,870 504 | 8,886 
Bracknell 7,680 53 328 | 8,081 1 1,468 233 4,112 
Crawley 25,102 115 1,007 | 26,223 || 4,128 1,445 | 14,464 
| 
Harlow 26,985 145 1,395 28,578 | 2,846 340 | 16,223 
| 
Hatfield 4,873 35 300 5,209 | 718 177} 3,520 
Hemel Hempstead 20,704 77 708 | 21,496 3,275 675 | 11,506 
Stevenage 20,028 117 982 |} 21,126 2,828 228 10,600 
Welwyn 9,862 31 419 || 10,388 || 2,709 1,741 | 4,383 
Total: | 

London Ring 131,393 665 53759 137,972 20,842 5,343 | 73,694 
Corby 4,339 39 212 || 4,590 905 15 | 3,056 
Cwmbran 5:97! 53 317 | 6,341 1,362 20 | 4,161 

| 
Newton Aycliffe 5,612 52 go | 59753 750 14 | 4,357 
Peterlee 5,899 24 299 1 6,222 1,220 22 | 4,200 
i Teel all be ni > —_—— ee ‘ i Se 
Total: 

England and Wales 153,214 833 6,677 || 160,878 25,079 5.414 | 89,468 
East Kilbride 12,612 52 618 | 13,282 2,915 162 | 8,284 
Glenrothes 3,885 24 124 4,038 591 12 | 2,870 
Cumbernauld 36 - 105 | 141 73 28 5 
Total: | 

Great Britain 169,747 909 7,524 || 178,339 28,658 5,616 $100,627 

? Total advances received, £171,752,000; Repaid, £2,007,000. ®Con 

? Includes “Other Provisions’’, about £10,000. "Incl 

* Differences between the B/S totals and the totals of other columns are due (a) to the deduction * Sew 

of surpluses from deficiencies and (6) to rounding-off to nearest £000. * Incl 

* Purchases of land, £6,057,000; Site Works £22,601,000. ” The 

* Includes houses costing £2,905,000. 
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ET|FIGURES AT 31 MARCH 1957 















































6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
tildings | Houses Other Furniture General | Ancillary | Deprecia- Loans Stocks, Accum. 
rchased’| Built® | Buildings’| and Plant | Develop- | Debts* tion to other | Debtors | Deficiencies 

ment Bodies etc.® (Net) #° 
—— i —— ———- } —-— ------ — -- —_ PA | | | 
000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 

504 | 8,886 2,463 53 114 1,532 195 33 216 393 

233 | 4112 866 25 418 724 78 33 45 235 
1,445 | 14464 | 2,895 38 309 2,109 416 36 559 657 

340 } 16,223 3,646 71 415 4,017 539 551 472 481 

177 | 3.520 319 15 126 296 71 26 43 39 

675, | 11,506 3,673 48 654 1,560 525 6 185 439 

228 | 10,600 3,020 57 616 3,039 417 47 237 871 
1,741 | 4,383 994. 66 141 148 206 — 268 144 
1343 | 73604 | 17,876 373 2,793 | 13,425 2,447 732 2,025 35259 

15 | 3,056 505 10 61 -- 34 6 23 44 
20 | 4,161 156 23 166 334 51 24 56 g2 
14 | 4,357 83 115 283 192 162 -- 73 46 
22 | 4,200 153 47 230 231 103 — 104 118 
414 | 89,468 | 18,773 568 3,533 | 14,182 2,797 762 2,281 3,559 
162 | 8,284 602 51 388 57 135 a 218 739 
12 | 2,870 229 16 go — 5t 27 59 ia 

28 5 — 3 24 or = —_ 3 5 

,616 }100,627 19,604. 638 | 4,035 14,239 2,983 789 2,561 4,498 
Source: Reports of Development Corporations (H MSO) 
* Construction cost. 
"Includes Industrial Buildings £13,096,000; and Commercial £5,803,000. 
luctiog * Sewerage works, £11,292,c00; Water, £1,140,000; Main roads, £1,771,000. 
"Includes losses on disposals (£316,000) less surpluses (£103,000) ; net losses £208,000. 
"The accumulated deficiencies on Revenue Account (less the Harlow surplus of £54,000) 
amounted to £1,950,000. Those on Ancillary Undertakings amounted to £2,548,000. 
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NEW TOWNS IN 1957 


Summaries of progress and interesting happenings in the fifteen 
new towns during 1957. Statistical reports appear on pp. 22-25. 


Basildon 


Good diversification of industry is 
being maintained and office busi- 
nesses are now taking interest in the 
town centre. Work has begun on the 
350,000 square feet Ilford photo- 
graphic material factory. T.R.H. the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
visited the town on 26 June. In 1958 
150 shops, a large department store, 
30,000 square feet of office space, an 
assembly hall, and an open market 
will be opened and neighbourhood 
shopping facilities will be improved. 
The peak of house building (demand- 
ed by industrial expansion) unfor- 
tunately met the highest borrowing 
rate. 

Though every effort has been made 
to maintain high standards of con- 
struction and design, “‘it cannot be 
denied that the financial situation has 
demanded economies in detail, which 
cannot be welcomed in view of the 
long-term nature of new town de- 
velopment.”’ Thirty out of sixty acres 
set aside in 1956 for private housing 
are now in the hands of developers. 
One hundred and seventy-five small 
dwellings have been let to retired 
people. A decision on the ultimate 
population is still awaited. The cor- 
poration’s inheritance of 50 miles of 
unmade roads in Essex clay in areas 
of sub-standard sprawl is a problem. 
It has not been possible to meet the 
demand for garages in early housing 
schemes. Only 450 were provided for 
the first 3,860 houses and there is 
now a waiting list. Since 1956 space 
has been reserved in housing layouts 
for 50 per cent of garages but only 
14 per cent can be built under present 


regulations. ‘“‘It is hoped that the 
regulations will be relaxed, especially 
as garages are a sound investment.”’ 

Great attention is paid to landscap- 
ing. Demand for allotments is con- 
siderable. There are 160 social and 
sports clubs. School premises are used 
extensively, but the building ofa fully 
equipped community centre is most 
urgently called for by virile organiza- 
tions at present “making do” with 
poor accommodation. 


Bracknell 


Housing standards have only been 
maintained at the expense of increases 
in the proposed rents of houses now 
under construction. Success is being 
achieved in the sale of semi-detached 
and detached houses with garages. 
Demand for the _ higher-standard 
houses is likely to continue as execu- 
tives and scientists of the Meteoro- 
logical Office and other research 
establishments arrive in the town. 
Interest in gardening is intense and 
local newsagents report that garden- 
ing periodicals easily head the list of 
best-sellers. 

Inquiries from industry continue 
to be received, but little more can be 
accepted if the town is not to exceed 
25,000. Social organizations multiply 
and flourish and a centre for the 
Bracknell Community Association 
has been opened during the year. A 
dual carriageway to by-pass the town 
centre, with two roundabouts and an 
under-pass for pedestrians and cycl- 
ists, is in use. The first shops and 
offices in the town centre have been 
completed. 

A start is to be made shortly on 
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’ : - See 
Detached and semi-detached houses at Adeyfield, Hemel Hempstead. Architect: H. Kellett 
Ablett, rrinA, mTp1, Chief Architect, Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation. 











Compact group” of traditional housing at Cherry Tree¥Close, Croesyceiliog, Cwmbran, 
designed by Cwmbran Development Corporation architect J. C. P. West, ARIBA, MTPT. 


Short terrace at Tangham Walk, Basildon. Designed by Basildon Development Corporation. 
Architects: Noel Tweddell, A. B. Davies, and J. Farber. 
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the buildings for 740 Meteorological 
Office workers. Several firms engaged 
on scientific and engineering research, 
such as Ferranti Ltd, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. Ltd, and the Atomic 
Energy Research Authority are estab- 
lished in the town. The outstanding 
problem is high interest rates and the 
long term of sixty years for which 
money must be borrowed. Despite 
these difficulties the housing account 
is still solvent. ‘‘Nevertheless rents 
around 40s. per week for a three- 
bedroom house exclusive of rates 
leave no room for complacency.” 
Five per cent of houses constructed 
will be specially designed for old 
people, with priority to parents of cor- 
poration tenants. 


Crawley 


Two hundred and forty-nine dif- 
ferent types of dwelling have been 
designed and built. By “‘careful re- 
search” the corporation has found 
that only 2} per cent of tenants wish 
to live in flats, and that there is a 
universal desire for a garden. This 
has dictated the general pattern of 
housing. The shopping centre is well 
under way and most of the principal 
stores and shops fronting Queens 
Square and The Broadway, The 
Boulevard and Queensway are now 
trading. Queens Square is to be 
decoratively tiled and will include 
trees, a bandstand, and a foun- 
tain designed by Mr J. Bainbridge 
Copnall. The Crawley Co-operative 
Society has commissioned Sir Jacob 
Epstein to design a sculptured feature 
for its facade. 

Major progress has been made on 
Gatwick Airport on the northern 
boundary. Housing is being provided 
by the development corporation for 
the airport’s professional and indus- 
trial staff. 

Now that development is well ad- 
vanced, the corporation has commis- 
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sioned Mr Minoprio to complete his 
1949 plan in consultation with the 
local planning authority. The normal 
expansion of the town can be con- 
trolled within this plan after the 
completion of the last of the nine resi- 
dential neighbourhoods, Gossop’s 
Green, when the population is then 
expected to be 55,000. 


Harlow 


H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh visited the town 
on 30 October. The 10,000th dwell- 
ing has been completed and the popu- 
lation has reached the half-way mark. 
The Harlow Medical Centre is in use, 
also the fire and police stations, The 
Harlow UDC is seeking permission 
to borrow £90,000 for the start of the 
town hall, designed by Mr Frederick 
Gibberd. The first stage of West 
Essex College of Further Education 
and the town centre cinema will be 
completed in 1958 and a start will be 
made on the new hospital. 

Here again the problem is that of 
keeping down rents and maintaining 
standards. The larger and more costly 
schemes such as the theatre, swim- 
ming pool, and central library are 
indefinitely postponed. Various parts 
of the town are being planned with 
different forms of layout, houses, and 
planting so that the town will not 
become ‘‘dull and uniform’’. In early 
schemes garages were planned for one 
in every five standard dwellings but 
reservation in future layouts will be 
one in two. 


Hatfield 


During 1957 a market was opened 
ona temporary site in the town centre. 
Good progress is being made on the 
South Hatfield centre and some shops 
are nearing completion. The De 
Havilland group have more employ- 
ees already than can be housed in 
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Hatfield. Additional factories have 
been built to provide some alterna- 
tive employment, but no further 
large-scale industrial development is 
contemplated. 

The town centre, to be started in 
1958, has a small pedestrian precinct 
leading to a piazza market-place, 
flanked on one side by two-storey 
shops and on the other by a shallow 
water mirror. The work of the land- 
scaping department is now showing 
results. 

The shortage of garages is a prob- 
lem. ‘‘Due to the high housing den- 
sity required when getting Ministry 
approval to our plans, it is now well- 
nigh impossible to find the physical 
space to include additional garages 
without encroaching upon areas 
allocated for allotments and child- 
ren’s play spaces.”’ Seventy-five per 
cent of house owners in the Roe 
Green and South End _ neighbour- 
hoods own a Car. 


Hemel Hempstead 


The hundredth shop in the town 
centre has been let and a new central 
library has been opened. A start has 
now been made on the fifth neigh- 
bourhood. Four new churches have 
been built. The Hemel Hempstead 
Borough Council has begun a 
£60,000 playing-field scheme and 
the J. Arthur Rank Organization 
has agreed to complete a 1,250-seat 
cinema by 1959. In 1958 a start will 
be made on the town centre water 
garden—a half-mile stretch of water 
100 feet wide with fountains and a 
raised promenade wall concealing 
car parks. Ten per cent of new town 
dwellings will be reserved for old 
people in future. 

Hemel Hempstead may be the first 
of the new towns to face the problem 
of the completion of the town and 
transfer of function to some other 
authority. 


31 
In the early years of the corpora- 
tion’s life there were many diftfer- 
ences and problems to be resolved 
between the corporation and the 
borough council and the older in- 
habitants, but it is now true to say 
that the relationship between the 
borough council and the corporation 
is excellent and most of the older 
residents take a pride in the accom- 
plishments of the corporation. 


Stevenage 


MrR.S. McDougall has succeeded 
Major General A. C. Duff as general 
manager. The second community 
centre has opened and the first 
school swimming-bath has been com- 
pleted by voluntary labour. There is 
full employment with overtime in 
most industries but there are full- 
time vacancies for women. In 1958 
the first phase of the town centre will 
be completed. A special scheme for 
the control of advertisements and 
illuminations will operate in the town 
centre, and special thought has been 
given to the landscaping and design 
of street furniture. Amenities in the 
town have shown some improvement 
but there are still notable deficiencies. 
The cofporation considers that the 
provision of a hospital should rank 
high in the list of hospital priorities. 


Welwyn Garden City 


Engineering works for the new 
hospital have actually started. The 
college of further education and 
library on the Campus will be begun 
in 1958. There is a constant demand 
from industrialists for housing. Nearly 
50,000 square feet of office accommo- 
dation has been let without due diffi- 
culty but future demand is uncertain. 
The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, Mr Henry Brooke, with 
Mrs Brooke, visited Welwyn and 
Hatfield on 27 May. 
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Fox Photos 


Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh with members of 
the Harlow Development Corporation during their visit to Harlow New Town on 30 October 


1957: 





Houses in Garden Avenue. Hatfield. Architect: William Crabtree. 
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The corporation has managed to 
prevent a deficit on the housing ac- 
count but whether this can be main- 
tained “remains to be seen”. A 
general rent increase will not be made 
unless absolutely necessary. A tree 
belt has been planted beside the 
railway line to reduce the noise of the 
trains and serve as a windbreak. 


Corby 


Town centre developments com- 
pleted during the year include a 
three-storey building (frontage 180 
feet) on the north side of Corporation 
Street with ground and first-floor 
shops and eight flats above. A two- 
storey ‘‘super-market”’ will be opened 
in the New Year. During 1958 the 
urban «istrict council is to hold an 
architectural competition for the 
town hall and civic centre. 

Employees of Stewarts and Lloyds 
steelworks continued to take up to 
two-thirds of the houses available, but 
their demands are now slackening. 
Employment for 1,500 men will be 
needed in new industries in the next 
three years. 

New factories for women employees 
keep pace with new demand but have 


not yet overtaken the existing pool of 


female labour seeking employment. 
One business house has established 
offices in the town centre and em- 
ploys about seventy women. 

The first part of the county tech- 
nical college was opened in the 
autumn and when this is complete 
Corby will provide excellent facilities 
for technical education to degree 
standard. 

There are eight churches, twelve 
public houses, and some seventy 
social and cultural societies. The 
Corby Arts Club held its first annual 
exhibition during October. There is a 
daily evening newspaper which serves 
admirably as a local news service, 
forum, and record of progress. 
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Cwmbran 


The two bridges linking the Pont- 
newydd and Croesyceiliog neighbour- 
hoods to the town centre will be com- 
pleted in 1958, when work will also 
begin on the town centre business 
area. The main road pattern is now 
taking shape. Employment is not a 
problem because industry was al- 
ready established in Cwmbran. But 
there is a “travel to work” problem 
and the demand for housing continues 
to increase. At 31 March the waiting 
list was 3,000. 

Near the town centre a large gar- 
den with mature trees including good 
specimens of cedar is to be developed 
as a public park. The site of the first 
health clinic has been agreed with 
Monmouthshire County Council. An 
eighteen-acre sports ground has been 
provided at Oakfield. 


Newton Aycliffe 


The ultimate target population 
figure has been increased from 10,000 
to 20,000. A very active and vibrant 
community spirit has emerged. The 
county council wishes to-see the 
maximum expansion of both industry 
and housing at Newton Aycliffe be- 
cause it is one of the few sites in the 
county of Durham that is free from 
subsidence. So far it-has not been 
necessary to lower the basic standard 
of housing because most of the houses 
are built by direct labour ‘“‘which has 
proved its ability to build houses 
cheaper than any comparable houses 
built so far in any other new town”’. 


Peterlee 


A start has been made on the first 
block of shops in the town centre and 
negotiations are virtually complete 
for the second phase of commercial 
development. No office businesses 
have so far been obtained. More light 
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Houses at Peterlee. Architect: W. J. Scott, Dip. Arch, FRIBA. 
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Methodist Church and Hall, Welwyn Garden City. Architect: Paul Mau 
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industries similar in type to the two 
now in production are needed. The 
corporation feels that if factories 
could be built ahead of requirements 
the task of attracting industrialists 
would be easier. A health centre will 
be started in 1958. 

The impact of high interest rates 
is particularly noticeable at Peterlee 
because of the low level of rents in the 
surrounding district combined with 
the tradition of free or extremely 
cheap housing. The community cen- 
tre at Eden Hill House continues to 
provide accommodation for dances, 
plays, films, and social activities of all 
kinds. A grant has been received from 
Durham County Council and a full- 
time warden has been appointed. 


East Kilbride 


Housing and industry are proceed- 
ing in step. Site works and construc- 
tion of various industrial projects at 
College Milton and Nerston have 
begun. The second phase of road de- 
velopment for the town centre will 
begin in 1958. Part of the town centre 
is to be a pedestrian precinct and the 
Westwood neighbourhood centre is 
similarly planned. Safety for pedes- 
trians throughout the town has been 
ensured by under-passes and some 
over-bridges at roundabouts and 
other salient points on main roads. 

An outstanding problem is delay in 
erection of the next primary schools, 
which will cause serious over-crowd- 
ing in 1958. A census has shown that 
almost 82 per cent of the population 
is under forty, and 22 per cent of the 
children are under five. 


Glenrothes 


Three new factories will be in pro- 
duction in 1958. A secondary school 
for 950 pupils has been completed. 
The influence of the “stand-still’’ on 
new building contracts is now being 
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felt as house-production from existing 
contracts is barely sufficient to meet 
the priority demands of transferred 
miners and some balancing popula- 
tion. The proportion of miners is still 
very high at 1 in 7-6 compared with 
the desirable standard of 1 in 8 or 
1 in 9. Compared to last year, how- 
ever, prospects have definitely im- 
proved and inquiries regarding new 
industry have been more promising. 
The National Coal Board state that 
work on the new Rothes Colliery is 
proceeding satisfactorily in line with 
their programme. 

A new marshalling yard at Thorn- 
ton, two miles south of the new town, 
has been almost completed by British 
Railways and is in use. Its capacity 
is up to 3,000 wagons a day, enough 
to cater for the increase in coal pro- 
duction from the Fife coalfield as 
well as for general freight. 

Kirkcaldy District Council, in 
further implementation of their 
£175,000 five-year programme, have 
continued to develop new and exist- 
ing recreational projects. A large 
community centre designed by the 
development corporation staff for 
the Coal Industry Social Welfare 
Organization should be ready for use 
in autumn 1958. 


Cumbernauld 


The preliminary master plan pro- 
posals for this Scottish new town are 
now being considered by the develop- 
ment corporation. Early introduction 
of a new industry, with an ultimate 
employment potential of 4,000 per- 
sons, has given a most encouraging 
start. Some further inquiries for new 
industrial accommodation have been 
received. 

A part-time consultant landscape 
architect has been appointed to super- 
vise the detailed work of the corpora- 
tion’s landscape staff. Next year it is 
hoped that the corporation will move 
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from temporary offices at Glasgow to 
Cumbernauld House, which is to be 
their permanent administrative head- 
quarters in the new town. More than 
half the designated area has been 
acquired by negotiation. The first sod 
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was cut on 28 June by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, the Rt Hon. 
John S. Maclay, cmc, mp. The first 
house will be ready for occupation 
by the end of February 1958, and a 
temporary school will be ready then. 


ADVANCED EDUCATION: 
STIMULUS OF THE NEW TOWNS 


MONG THE advantages claimed 
for big cities is that in them 


provision of buildings and 
equipment for advanced education is 
practicable and economical; practi- 
cable in that the share of heavy cost 
falling on local rates can be met; eco- 
nomical in that the facilities provided 
will be fully used. In turn, the exist- 
ence of these facilities has been a 
contributory factor to the magnetism 
of the regional centres, in this century 
particularly. To live within the orbi- 
tal pull of Birmingham, Manchester, 
or Central London is to have at close 
hand opportunities for intermediate 
education in a variety of fields. 


Institutions Serving Regions 


The universities are national in 
character, though some retain a 
strong regional flavour. Junior and 
secondary schools are essentially 
local. But the regional institutions are 
the technical and further education 
colleges where full-time, day-release, 
and part-time day and evening 
courses are run. And here the size of 
the region is decided by spread of 
population. 

In the last year or two we have 
become painfully aware of how, 
compared with the USSR and USA, 
Britain is falling behind in the tapping 
and harnessing of the latent scientific 
and technical skills of our people. 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


Now the universities are being urged 
to develop a stronger scientific and 
technological bias. ‘The public schools 
are being imaginatively and material- 
ly helped for the same purpose by 
specially raised funds. And it is clear 
that the Ministry of Education is 
reluctant to refuse authorization for 
local expenditure on further and 
technical education. 

The basic problem, however, re- 
mains. Forty per cent of the people 


are crowded on 14 or 2 per cent of 


the land. This makes it extremely 
difficult or even impossible to provide 
further education and technical col- 
leges within daily travelling distance 
of all young people likely to benefit 
themselves and the nation by their 
attendance. No doubt complete 
coverage will always be impossible. 
But vast improvements can be effect- 
ed, and in this (as in many other 
ways) the new towns offer substantial 
opportunities. 


Crawley’s New College 


An outstanding example of how 
these opportunities can be grasped is 
seen in West Sussex. Here the educa- 
tion committee early decided to give 
first priority in this field to the build- 
ing of a college of further education 


at Crawley. The first instalment of 


this college will be completed by 
September 1958. 
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Model of Crawley Technical College. 


This part will cater for building, 
metal-working, electrical, and en- 
gineering trades, with separate work- 
shops for the various groups. It will 
contain laboratories for mechanical 
and electrical engineering science, 
building science, radio and _tele- 
vision, physics, chemistry, and bio- 
logy. All this, of course, in addition 
to general instruction and demon- 
stration rooms and such things as 
drawing offices. 

The construction and equipment 
of this first instalment is expected to 
cost nearly £400,000. The second 
instalment will, it is hoped, be ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Education 
for the 1959-60 programme. Without 
doubt the college will be one of the 
finest of its kind in the country, pro- 


viding a comprehensive range of 


courses for the training to a high level 
of craftsmen, technicians, and tech- 
nologists. 

The area to be served will have 
about 120,000 people when the col- 
lege is completed. About half will live 
in Crawley, and the remainder up to 
fifteen miles away. The huge airport 
at Gatwick and industrial develop- 
ment in west Surrey will come within 
its catchment area. So also will many 
small centres of population which, 
but for the new town, would never 


. have together justified educational 


planning and provision on this scale. 


Technical College at Corby 

Most of the other new towns are 
similarly benefiting their surround- 
ing districts. The first part of Corby 
Technical College, which will be the 
premier centre for its county, was 
opened this year. The second part 
will be started in March, and the total 
cost will be over £400,000. Student 
capacity at any given time will be 
about 950, with total enrolments in 
the region of 3,000. Again a wide 
range of craft, technical, and science 
courses up to degree standard will be 
run, and training in management and 
supervision is to be included. 

About 1,000 students will start 
their studies at the new centre open- 
ing in Harlow next September. Here 
the first part of the West Essex College 
of Further Education is nearly ready. 
The capacity of the finished college, 
which will be completed in late 1959, 
will be about 800. Enrolments, of 
course, will be several times that 
figure, with students coming from 
Epping in the south and Bishop’s 
Stortford in the north. 

A similar project is envisaged for 
Basildon, in south-east Essex, at a 
later date. Hertfordshire’s new towns 
are in one or two cases near to al- 
ready existing facilities. At Hatfield, 
a technical college completed since 
the war has cost £900,000, and a 
£100,000 extension is planned. This 
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superb college, which will cater al- 
most exclusively for advanced tech- 
nical and scientific courses, is an out- 
standing example of the county’s 
visionary educational policy. At 
Letchworth, the first Garden City, 
a technical college costing half a 
million pounds is being built to serve 
north Herts., including Stevenage. In 
turn, Stevenage will house a further 
education college providing teach- 
ing to a less advanced level. A similar 
coupling of facilities occurs in south- 
west Herts. The £500,000 technical 
college at Watford (again to be ex- 
tended) will meet the needs of ad- 
vanced students, while a further 
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education college eight miles away 
at Hemel Hempstead will serve more 
general and less advanced require- 
ments. 

The high and fast-growing rateable 
values of the new towns are them- 
selves an incentive to county councils 
to be bold in their education plans. 
This material but essential considera- 
tion, allied to a growing realization 
that no investment in Britain’s future 
is likely to be more profitable, seems 
certain to make most, if not all, the 
existing new towns regional centres 
of education equipped to meet the 
demands of the second half of the 
century. 


SIR THEODORE CHAMBERS 


Sir Theodore (Gervase) Chambers, 
KBE, who was chairman of Welwyn 
Garden City Ltd from its start till 
1949 when the town was taken over 
under the New Towns Act, died at 
Exmouth on 20 November at the age 
of eighty-six. When he was invited by 
Ebenezer Howard in 1919 to join the 
small group proposing to build a 
second garden city he was well 
known as a surveyor in private prac- 
tice, and had been knighted in 1918 
for the considerable part he had 
played in organizing the national 
savings movement. He had given 
much thought to land-value ques- 
tions, and in published pamphlets on 
the distribution of population had 
reached conclusions similar to those 
of Howard and his group. His special 
knowledge, his great gifts of exposi- 
tion, his enthusiasm, and his many 
business and political contacts enabled 
him to make a unique contribution, 
through his guidance of Welwyn Gar- 
den City, to town planning and the 
practical work of building new towns. 
His services to Welwyn cannot be 


over-estimated. The town would not 
have been started without Howard’s 
daring initiative. It is doubtful if it 
could have survived without the 
courage and resourcefulness of Sir 
Theodore Chambers. And certainly 
its layout, and some of the most im- 
portant features of its economic and 
social structure, owe a great deal to 
his imagination, wide interests, and 
good taste. He (and Lady Chambers) 
resided in the town throughout his 
chairmanship, and took a leading 
part in its extremely varied social and 
civic life. 

Sir Theodore was also active and 
influential in the inter-war discussions 
and controversies that led up to the 
post-war advances in town planning 
policy, serving on a number of 
Government committees, and on the 
Council of the TCPA, and giving 
weighty evidence to the Barlow Royal 
Commission. He was a man of great 
charm and vivid personality, who 
did great and good works with a 
gusto and enjoyment that made col- 
laboration with him a pleasure. 
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LIVING IN CRAWLEY 


A candid impression by a new town resident who is a sociologist as 


well as a housewtfe. 


SHORT WHILE ago at a na- 
A tional conference a sociologist 
described the new towns as the 

town planner’s dream and the socio- 
logist’s nightmare. His contention 
was that new towns, though admir- 
able from a physical standpoint, can- 
not cater satisfactorily for the social 
and psychological lives of the in- 
habitants. This appears to me to give 
an unnecessarily gloomy and exag- 
gerated picture, though it underlines 
the fact that good planning is not all 
that is needed to make a good town. 
Perhaps I may claim an advantage 


by GILLIAN PITT 


over the sociologist who sees the new 
towns as a nightmare, for I have the 
good fortune to be a sociologist and 
a new town resident. I say “good 
fortune” intentionally because the 
opportunity of creating a new com- 
munity in the nearest approximation 
to ideal urban conditions this country 
has to offer is very exciting and stimu- 
lating. I am aware also that I am not 
alone in this feeling—that many of 
my neighbours from all walks of life 
regard this opportunity as a challenge 
and see themselves in a somewhat 
glamorous role of pioneers. 


Saturday afternoon in the Town Centre, Crawley. 


Arnold Whittick 
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Sydney W. Newbery 


Semi-detached standard three-bedroom houses facing a small green at Three Bridges 
Neighbourhood, Crawley. 


Burdens and Compensations 

The grumbles and problems of the 
early days are very real, however, and 
in some cases swamp any apprecia- 
tion of the town. The compensations 
of a new house and garden with a 
privacy which has often been un- 
known are balanced by the effort 
needed to establish a new way of 
life, to manage without the aid of 
family and friends and evolve a new 
pattern of life. The task is great, parti- 
cularly for the wife who has no com- 
panionship of workmates or settled 
routine of work. For her there is often 
loneliness in the early months and 
many difficulties arise from living in 
an area still in the process of building. 

The housewife’s first impression: 
are of abundant mud or dust, accord- 
ing to the season, and the first weeks 
are a constant battle to keep the new 
house clean. With unmade footpaths 
and building operations close by the 
task is disheartening, and the fact 
that the majority of residents move 
into a district before the neighbour- 
hood amenities are ready adds to the 
burden. 


However, these early difficulties, 
shared in common by neighbours, 
give an opening for social contact, 
and many a conversation between 
strangers begins with a comment on 
the mud and the half-built shops. 
There is also the knowledge that 
these conditions will not last long, and 
the visual proof of progress is always 
heartening. While wives talk of shops 
and mud, husbands find their com- 
mon bond and preoccupation in their 
gardens. The hard clay soil which 
requires months of labour to yield 


a crop is the joke and lament of 


Crawley. 


Look Forward in Ardour! 
The new towns are towns of young 


people and it is a characteristic of 


youth to look forward rather than 
backward. Nevertheless it is a healthy 
sign to find people more concerned 
with picturing the town as it will be 
when complete than comparing the 
half-finished town with the metro- 
polis from whence they came. 

In the first months there comes the 
realization of the simplicity of living 
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in a place that was planned from the 
beginning. What a striking contrast 
it is to the sprawling suburbs where 
the houses were built with little re- 
gard to places of work, shopping, and 
entertainment! As all the day-to-day 
needs can be met in the small area of 
the neighbourhood unit each neigh- 
bourhood develops a community 
feeling and character of its own. In- 
deed there is almost a village atmo- 
sphere to be found. You are soon 
known in the neighbourhood shops, 
and the family doctor, who lives 
opposite the vicar, is also a church- 
warden. 


A Lively Community Life 


Crawley was fortunate in that a 
Community Association existed be- 
fore the new town and had an instru- 
ment for social organization already 
on the spot. The Community Asso- 
ciation has been a strong influence in 
linking the old-town people with the 
new and has performed a great ser- 
vice by equipping a small building 
which forms a community centre in 
each neighbourhood. This is run by 
an elected committee of residents. 
The centres are run as economic 
concerns but the provision of a meet- 
ing place at a reasonable rent in each 
neighbourhood has been invaluable 
in aiding the formation of a wide 
variety of clubs. 

Crawley has a wealth of organiza- 
tions dealing with many hobbies and 
interests such as angling, archery, and 
pigeon flying among the fifty sports 
clubs, and a folk-dance club, a 
writers’ circle, and a newly formed 
artists’ club among the many social 
and cultural organizations. 

The wide interest in gardening is 
shown by the support given to the 
horticultural societies as well as the 
evidence of people’s gardens. The 
political parties, trade unions, social 
services, and churches also have their 
organizations. It is found that people 
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who did not belong to organizations 
before they came to the town join one 
or more of the many to be found here. 
Whether the clubs flourish because 
more informal social organization is 
lacking is not known but seems pos- 
sible. The ownership of a television 
set does not appear to diminish in- 
terest in local social organizations. 


The Problem of Furnishing 


The housewife’s first contact with 
people outside the family comes 
through the continuous barrage of 
salesmen who come door-knocking 
as each road is completed and in- 
habited. They sell everything from 
cookery books and photographs of 
the baby to vacuum cleaners and 
television sets, all on hire-purchase 
terms. The high-pressure salesman- 
ship and the seemingly so easy credit 
terms can lead to trouble for new 
town dwellers. When a young couple 
move, as many do, from furnished 
rooms or the homes of in-laws to a 
new town and find themselves pre- 
sented with a large (by their stan- 
dards) empty house at a fairly high 
rent the problem of furnishing is 
great. They usually have little or no 
savings and so resort to extensive use 
of hire-purchase facilities. The auc- 
tion sales are shunned by the majority 
who want tosee their new homes filled 
with new furniture and are willing to 
pledge their incomes to the utmost in 
order to get it. 


Overtime and Hire Purchase 


It is from this way of buying and 
living that a lot of the industrial 
trouble in new towns arises. Families 
come to rely on overtime earnings and 
immediately there is a cut in overtime 
or a period of short-time work instal- 
ments cannot be kept up-and debts 
accumulate at an alarming rate until 
it is difficult to see a way out. While 
industrial prosperity lasts at a high 
level the danger is small but with any 
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slackening in the boom the danger 
signal is seen. Therefore in this respect 
the new towns are particularly sensi- 
tive to economic fluctuations. 

What is the solution of this prob- 
lem? The houses must be furnished 
and the salesman’s patter is very 
persuasive. People can be, and are, 
warned by social workers, the press, 
and the example of neighbours, but 
these warnings are not always heeded. 
The weekly payments on each item 
seem so small that it is not realized 
how they mount up as more and 
more “‘needs’’ are discovered. 

For couples moving from London 
the drop in entertainment facilities 
is great and when they have young 
children the absence of friends or 
family to baby-sit means that a tele- 
vision set receives priority in the list 
of requirements. About three- 
quarters of homes throughout the 
town have a television set and the 
square-eyed monster has been blamed 
by many for the slow development of 
community life. People sit at home in 
the evenings rather than go out, but 
in families with young children, and 
this means most Crawley families, 
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there is no alternative whether they 
have a television set or not. 

The problems and grumbles of 
new town families are many. Some of 
the grumbles concerning entertain- 
ment and transport facilities are a 
result of moving from a large city to 
a medium-sized town. Others, such 
as hospital service and shopping 
centres, are being solved at the mo- 
ment. It is still too early to pass any 
judgement of success or failure on the 
new towns but this has not prevented 
many people from doing so. There is 
also a tendency to come toa conclu- 
sion by comparing a new town with 
established towns as we know them. 
In contrasting social structures and 
organizations of new and old towns 
not enough consideration is given to 
the time factor. A community spirit 
does not develop overnight or even 
in a few years. It may be sad to see 
the breaking up of a community 
which has grown and been enriched 
over many generations as happens in 
some slum areas, but it is wrong to 
condemn a new town for not having 
developed the same rich social life in 
so short a time. 


Contains up-to-date 
information on town 
and country planning, 
housing, etc., drawn 
from the national and 
local press, government 
publications, technical 
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WHEN DO WE BECOME A TOWN? 


A humorously critical view of one of the new towns by a resident, 


expressing some anxiety about the time factor in the provision of 


social facilities. It would interest us to have a companion study of 


the community atmosphere of the same place before the new houses 


were added. 


UR NEW town is rather back- 
O ward. Unlike the others which 

began from scratch, this one 
was planned to straddle a semi- 
industrial valley. A valley, that is, in 
which clots of grey and characterless 
little townships—each centred on a 
decaying industry or factory—are 
strung like a row of untidy beads 
along a defunct canal, two railway- 


lines, and a bewildering tangle of 


roads. 

True, there are, between these 
centres, fields—a little scruffy, but 
green and bustling with birds—and 
a few small woods thick with bracken 
and littered with bluebells in the 
spring. And, provided I keep my chin 
up, I can look from the house across 
to a magnificent shoulder of mountain 
on the other side of the valley. If my 
eyes drop a little, though, they rest 
on the chimneys of a nearby steel- 
works which glows redly at night like 
a threatening image from Blake. And 
at the foot of the hill there is a tinplate 
factory which sighs oddly at half- 
hourly intervals as though it were 
some dimly imagined beast in a 
science-fiction story. 


Lack of a Focal Point 


All this makes our town rather a 
poor relation. It’s like a body with no 
soul. The rows of neat little houses are 
sufficiently varied in both design and 
siting to avoid monotony, while here 
and there tall blocks of flats, gaily 
painted with clear reds and yellows, 


by ANTHONY ADAMS 


rear bravely above the small clusters 
of trees that surround them. But there 
is no focal point: none of those ritzy 
shopping-centres or the kind of civic 
buildings you see illustrated in the 
glossy architectural journals. Just 
houses in fact, with here and there 
piles of sand, photogenic stacks of 
drainpipes, concrete-mixers with a 
surrealistic air, and several unmade 
roads, rutted and pockmarked, along 
which you are likely to find seemingly 
forgotten earth-moving equipment or 
a temporary carpenter’s shop. 

There are a number of new schools, 
though : those jolly single-storey build- 
ings gay with colour and having class- 
rooms full of light and air. They re- 
mind you that a more gracious way 
of urban living is possible, especially 
if you peer through the windows at 
the neatly kept ““Wendy houses” and 
the colourful and imaginative child 
paintings on the walls. 

When we first came here every- 
thing was in disorder and it was like 
living in a frontier town. One day, 
carpenters and electricians would be 
swarming like ants over a new row of 
houses; on the next, a removal-van 
would be standing outside and some- 
one’s furniture in all its nakedness 
being stowed away in one of the tidy 
little boxes. And things kept happen- 
ing so fast. Coming home from work 
you would find that the muddy track 
you had cursed so often had been 
transformed into a shining asphalt 
path with a street nameplate to give 
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it status and personality; or a new 
lighting column had thrust its swan 
neck above the trees, and you regard- 
ed it with the pride of personal pos- 
session. 


Magical Effect of a Fence 


At first our garden was not finite, 
but merged muddily into a path that 
wound its way through a straggle of 
wood. Then suddenly men arrived 
and thrust posts into the ground. Two 
days later these had been draped with 
a chain. We were now bounded, 
separate, and people could no longer 
take a short cut across the garden, 
peering furtively in at the window to 
see if we had gone contemporary or 
not. 

For weeks men kept turning up on 
odd and isolated missions, and they 
all came in for tea. Our first visitor 
was the site-foreman who stretched 
his large boots across the hearth, ad- 
justed the recalcitrant flue for us, and 
discussed modern architecture. Then 
three men came pottering about the 
garden trying to locate the water 
mains and went away richer for a 
cup of tea, but poorer by a dozen or 
so of the contractor’s bricks my wife 
had cadged for some obscure purpose 
and which now lie in an untidy heap 
by the kitchen door. 


The Gentle Scrounger 


Petty theft seemed to be de rigueur 
at that time. In the summer evenings 
citizens in ‘shirt-sleeves were to be 
seen staggering triumphantly home 
with breeze-blocks for their garden 
paths or digging without conscience 
into piles of sand. 

One evening I called on a friend. 
‘*Have you got a wheelbarrow yet ?”’ 
he asked. 

“No,” I replied, wondering why 
my gardening equipment should 
interest him. 

“Oh, you should hurry,” he said; 
‘you will need one to fetch topsoil 
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from the wood, ana they’re running 
a bit short. And make sure you find 
one of those with rubber tyres; they’re 
so much easier to work with.” 

Realizing by now that this blame- 
less citizen was asking if I had appro- 
priated one of the contractor’s bar- 
rows for my own purposes, I asked 
him, didn’t they miss them and come 
threateningly to demand their re- 
turn? 

“They don’t seem to,” he said. 
“But I always keep a few stones in 
mine. That’s a good tip; apparently 
they don’t come and take them back 
if there’s something in them.” 


Spontaneous Neighbourliness 


This pioneering sort of attitude 
bred a great solidarity among neigh- 
bours. People took in bread for each 
other and swapped screwdrivers and 
grumbles without inhibition, and the 
man next door watered my garden 
every day while I was on holiday; he 
seemed to take as much pride in my 
grass as in his own. 


New Shops 

At first our half-dozen shops were 
in the front rooms of dwelling houses, 
into which a rapidly expanding and 
sophisticated population jammed 
themselves and demanded outlandish 
things like real coffee, bottled prawns, 
and garlic. But a couple of weeks 
ago these tradesmen were transferred 
into a row of lock-up shops gaily 
decorated at one end with red and 
blue mosaic. After a lifetime’s experi- 
ence of supplying a small and homo- 
geneous community from their over- 
stuffed and muddled village shops 
they are a little overcome by the neat 
spaciousness of their new surround- 
ings, and take much longer to find 
things from the clinically labelled 
shelves than they did when it was: 
“Cornflower down by your elbow, 
look.” They, like we citizens, are 
having to learn to grow. 
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But though people show a warm 
neighbourliness and, I think, take 
considerable pride in their houses, 
there is no sense of social cohesion. 
We live in new houses, but we do 
not belong to a town. And when 
one’s colleagues ask with an air of 
surprise, “‘Do you like living in the 
new town ?” as though one were com- 
mitting some heinous social or politi- 
cal crime, it is very difficult to explain 
that one day, when we get a civic 


Correspondence: Power 


Lieut.-Colonel Gerald Haythornthwaite 
writes : 

Mr Lesslie K. Watson may be 
nearer the mark than Mr D. Clark 
allows in his suggestion that a nuclear 
power station will become the node 
of new and intense industrial develop- 
ment. The movement of irradiated 
fuel containing plutonium from nu- 
clear stations to the separation plant 
involves very heavy and dangerous 
loads by road, each full container 
weighing between twenty and thirty 
tons. It seems possible that before 
long Mahomet in the form of the 
separation plant will come to the 
mountain in the form of the nuclear 
power station. Also the CEA them- 
selves in their recent press advertise- 
ments claim that a nuclear power 
station to work economically must 
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centre, some parks, and some real 
shops, it will be very nice. For, as yet, 
there are no signs of these things, and 
we live for an ideal. 

And one is bound to worry about 
the future. For if any further cuts are 
made in building programmes (which 
the increase in the Bank Rate makes 
likely) there is a danger that we never 
shall have a town. In which case our 
community will certainly become a 
spiritual, if not an actual, slum. 


Stations and Amenity 


be near the centre of its supply area. 
This can only mean that, when ap- 
prehensions about the dangers of nu- 
clear stations are eventually removed, 
these stations which are now being 
placed for safety in remote parts of 
the countryside will begin to adjust 
their off-centre positions by attract- 
ing industrial development. For this 
reason it is essential to stop the 
present panic measures for siting 
these stations in national parks and 
other remote and beautiful parts of 
the countryside and to allow full 
play to all the planning factors in- 
volved.. We are about to make the 
same initial mistake in siting nuclear 
stations as we did with railways a 
century ago and for the same reason 
—immoderate commercial enthusi- 
asm. 


The Much-Binding Public Inquiry 


Mr G. B. B. Richey of Seal, hent, 
writes : 

It is perhaps unfortunate that in 
the second day’s proceedings the 
Professor of Agronomy did not put 
forward the impressive proposal that 
good soil laid on top of the flat roofs 
of high blocks of flats will produce 
food crops and thus satisfy both 
parties who desire to preserve the 


agricultural acreages and those who 
desire to build thereon. 

Surely your last paragraph has an 
error in the summing-up, viz. “‘this 
is always a sound reason for having 
one more before closing time”’ should 
read—‘“‘one more after closing time”’. 

(The Much-Binding-in-the- Marsh 
Public Inquiry was reported in the De- 
cember issue.) 
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Yugoslavia 


Arrangements are now being 
made for a tour of Yugoslavia 
in late September 1958. Itin- 
erary will probably include 
Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
Dubrovnik, Split, and Rijeka. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Two Conferences 


Two recent conferences had as their 
main theme the Housing and Town 
Development (Scotland) Act, 1957, 
and consequent possibilities of dis- 
persal. There were points of similarity 
and also of curious contrast. 


The SHTPC Conference, Dunoon 


At the Scottish Housing and Town 
Planning Council’s conference at 
Dunoon (4—5 October) the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, Mr John 
Maclay, was present to commend the 
Act to the goodwill and enterprise of 
the assembled local authorities. The 
welcome was warm; not since the 
days of Mr Arthur Woodburn had a 
Secretary of State come to a confer- 
ence of the Council, and the audience 
appreciated the personal understand- 
ing and sympathy for the problems of 
industrial Scotland which were evi- 
dent throughout the address. 

On the following morning Mr J. R. 
Finnie, Town Chamberlain of 
Greenock, dealt shortly with the 
finance of the overspill provisions of 
the Act and, with Scottish caution, 
pointed out that the 75 per cent 
grant for certain purposes (compared 
with 50 per cent in the English Act) 
was not so generous as it sounded, be- 
cause unlike the English grant, it was 
an “annual deficiency grant” and 
was affected by certain cross-entries. 
It had an advantage, he admitted, 
in being most favourable in the early 
unprofitable years; but “under both 


grant systems the burden placed on. 


receiving authorities will be substan- 
tially the same over the whole period of 
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the development. . . This is surely un- 
fortunate, since the English financial 
provisions have discouraged town 
development in that country.” 

Both addresses offered ample ma- 
terial for discussion, but neither the 
appeal by the Secretary of State nor 
the criticism by the later speaker 
could induce or provoke the audience 
to reveal their own thoughts. Judge- 
ment was reserved. 


TCPA Conference, Glasgow 


A different tone was noticeable in 
the one-day conference (8 November) 
promoted by the TCPA for the speci- 
fic purpose of considering the over- 
spill provisions of the Act. The atten- 
dance was surprisingly large and 
representative, filling the Glasgow 
City Chamber. There were delegates 
from Inverness, Oban, Campbel- 
town, Dumfries, Kifkcudbright, and 
Stranraer, as well as from Glasgow 
and her nearer neighbours. They had 
come to hear Mr J. H. McGuinness 
(Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Health for Scotland) go into the Act 
and its opportunities in fuller detail, 
to put the questions which were 
stirring in their minds, and generally 
to give.practical consideration as to 
a matter of common interest. There 
was a sense of purpose. 

It is impossible to summarize the 
two addresses by Mr McGuinness, 
which were full of matter and heard 
with close attention. 

He recalled the TCPA conference 
on the subject eighteen months before 
—‘‘a stimulating occasion . . . when 
most important contributions to the 
problem were made by a number of 
distinguished speakers’. (A speaker 
in the discussion noted later that 
three of the four desiderata of that 
conference had now been obtained.) 

An important section of the ad- 
dress dealt with the movement of 
industry from Glasgow, the necessity 
of provision of employment in the 
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receiving areas being accepted as 
axiomatic, 


Points of Special Concern 


1. Distance. Two points of special 
concern were re-emphasized in ques- 
tions and discussion. First, was dis- 
tance from Glasgow a bar to projects 
under the Act, as so commonly sup- 
posed? “‘No,”’ said Mr McGuinness 
firmly. If Inverness or Dumfries could 
agree on a scheme with Glasgow, so 
much the better. 

2. Integration. Second, would the 
people coming be all from one part 
of Glasgow, e.g. from a clearance 
area? This “no” was also emphatic. 
Arrangements must be flexible; the 
migrants must be likely to settle well 
in the receiving areas; the receiving 
authorities would have the last word. 
“It will probably be found to be in 
the mutual interest of both authorities 
to see that overspill houses are made 
available not always in direct relief of 
redevelopment within the city but to 
families whose movement from other 
parts of the city outside the redevelop- 
ment areas will release accommoda- 
tion within the city which can then be 
made available to families displaced 
from the redevelopment areas.”’ 

Similarly it was hoped that in the 
place of reception the incomers would 
not be located all in one block but be 
integrated with the community gen- 
erally. As to social integration, the 
experience of East Kilbride was 
quoted as most encouraging. The 
local people had received the in- 
comers in a friendly way; a city popu- 
lation coming to new conditions had 
proved themselves adaptable and 
good citizens and the fears of van- 
dalism had so far proved unfounded. 


Positive Action by D.O.H.S.? 
There was some pressure for a 


positive move by the Department of | 


Health itself to initiate and co- 


ordinate suitable schemes. A small 
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authority might feel very small when 
coming to deal with Glasgow. The 
point was clearly put to the speaker 
and will no doubt be kept in mind. 


Glasgow’s Position 

A moment of special interest came 
late in the afternoon when Mr Peter 
Forrester briefly and frankly outlined 
the present position of Glasgow Cor- 
poration. To remedy congestion they 
had in mind to reduce their popula- 
tion ultimately to three-quarters of 
the present figure. While still desiring 
further use of the New Towns Act 
they cordially appreciated offers from 
other local authorities under the 
Town Development Act. They were 
considering readjustment of staff to 
help possible receiving authorities on 
technical matters. They would en- 
courage industries to go to receiving 
areas (while at the same time they had 
to remember to preserve some balance 
between different kinds of industry 
within the city). 

The co-operative and practical 
spirit displayed on all sides made this 
conference really memorable, and 
gave strong ground for hope that a 
useful beginning can be made soon. 

E. B. M. 
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THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


invite members of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 


to visit the Company’s showrooms at any lume 





Among the practical exhibits, 
the roof tile display provides a wide choice 
of colour and type to suit any 
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Architectural scheme 


Officers of Local Government Authorities are always welcome 
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Telephone MUSEUM 2324 
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